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Crisis of British Rule in India and the New Stage 


in the Liberation Struggle of Her Peoples 


‘'y HE upheavals which took place in India after the 

“ Second World War represent one of the clearest 
indications of the postwar sharpening of the crisis of 
the colonial system of imperialism. India belongs to the 
category of the more industrially developed colonies, 
with a national big bourgeoisie and a numerous prole- 
.tariat. The national liberation movement in India has 
its long history. India is a clear example of the fact 
that after the Second World War, the national big bour- 
geoisie has become the main support of imperialism in 
the most developed colonies. Here we see that in those 
colonies where the proletariat is emerging as an inde- 
pendent political force and where a well-organised big 
bourgeoisie has entered into a compromise with im- 
perialism, complete liberation from the rule of imperial- 
ism is impossible without a struggle against this bour- 
geoisie., . 

The objective conditions for the anti-imperialist 
revolution in India were already created long ago. 
Already before the First World War, the organised 
national movement, directed against British rule, re- 
presented a political force. After the victory of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, which had a tre- 
mendous influence on India, the national movement 
assumed a mass character. India marched ahead of 
other colonial and dependent countries in the struggle 
for its liberation. In 1920, at the Third Congress of the 
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Comintern, V. I, Lenin, speaking of the wakenine of 
the peoples of the colonies and semi-colonies, said: 


“British India is at the head of these countries, and 
there revolution is maturing in Proportion to the growth 
of the industrial and railway proletariat, on the one 
hand, and to the increase in the brutal terrorism of the 
British—who are more frequently resorting to massacres 
(Amritsar), public floggings, etc. on the other.” (V. I. 
Lenin, Thesis of Report on the Tactics of the Russian 
Communist Party to the Thirg Congress of the Comin- 
tern, Selected Works, Moscow, Volume X, p. 731) 


In his work On the Foundations of Leninism, J. V. 
Stalin in 1924, wrote that in India the imperialist chain 
may break earlier than in other countries. . 

__ These observations of Lenin and Stalin were com- 
pletely in conformity with the objective situation that 
had developed in India immediately after the October 
Revolution; if at the present time British imperialism 
retains India in colonial dependence, though in a new’ 
and concealed form, then this can be explained by the 
distinctive features of the Indian national liberation 
movement and by the distinctive features of British 

‘ policy in India. 

India’s exploitation by British imperialism was car- 
yied out not through local and. formally independent 
governments as in the semi-colonies like China, Iran 
Egypt, etc., but through governments which in fact 
were wholly dependent on imperialism. India was 
directly ruled by British officials. In spite of the fact 
that already since the second half of the nineteenth 
century, India had firmly embarked on the path of ca- 
pitalist development and the class struggle between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie assumed a sharp 
character, the bourgeoisie was nevertheless dissatisfied 
with the existing form of British rule. This contributed 
to creating illusions about the unity of interests of all 
classes of Indian society in the struggle against British 
imperialism. Till the October Revolution and even till 
the thirties of the twentieth century, only the feudal 
princes, thé semi-feudal landlords and the compradore 
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sections of the bourgeoisie openly supported British 
ryle. And the industrial big bourgeoisie, though dis- 
satisfied with British rule, nevertheless feared the 
_ mass anti-imperialist and anti-feudal movement. It uti- 
lised the mass movement to extract political and econr — 
omic concessions from the British ruling classes; but 
when this movement assumed an active character and 
began to broach upon the interests of the bourgeoisie, it 
invariably betrayed it. 

The Indian bourgeoisie created its class organisa- 
tions considerably earlier than the proletariat. There- 
fore, headed by the bourgeoisie and the liberal land- 
‘lords, the All-India National Congress captured the 
leadership of the national liberation movement. Though 
_ in the struggle against the rule of British imperialism, 
the bourgeoisie was nothing but a most unreliable and 
vacillating member, always ready for compromise and 
for betrayal, the Congress under its leadership virtually 
monopolised the leadership of the entire movement til 

the thirties of this century. 
| In the beginning of the twentieth century, in the 
period of the upsurge of the national liberation move- 
ment in India, to which the Russian Revolution of 1905 
. had given an impetus, there appeared sharp contradic- 
tions within the national movement between the Right 
Wing comprising of the bourgeoisie and the landlords 
_ and the Left wing comprising of the petty-bourgeois 
"intelligentsia. A result of this was the split in the Na-. 
tional Congress and the expulsion of democratic ele-_ 
ments from it; the Right wing of the Congress came to 
a compromise with British imperialism on the basis of 
the constitutional reforms of 1909. © a | 

After the First World War and the October Revolu- 
tion these contradictions were further aggravated. .The 
broadest masses of the workers and peasants of India 
rose in struggle. Already by 1919, the. masses in the 
most impottant ‘provinces had entered the. movement. 
However, the bourgeoisie was able to retain leadership 
in its hands. This to a considerable extent can be: ex- 
plained ‘by the advent to leadership of Gandhi, Gandhi- 
sm was'the most powerful weapon in-the hands-of the 


bourgeois-landlord leadership of the National Congress, 
which made it possible for it to hold back the masses in 
obedience and to utilise the growing mass movement in 
its own interests. 


+ Gandhi preached class peace, the inviolability of 
private property and of existing social relationships. 
“Thus he was the representative of the interests of the 
Indian big bourgeoisie and the liberal landlords. By 
sldlfully playing upon the anti-imperialist sentiments of 
the broad masses, by. utilising their political immatu- 
rity and down-trodden existence, their religious and 
social prejudices and their native patriarchal faith in 
the possibility of liberating themselves peacefully from 
the yoke of a foreign nation, he created those peculiar 
forms of participation of the masses in the political 
struggles which were advantageous to the bourgeoisie. 
Therefore, immediately the movement began assuming | 
a form which was dangerous for the bourgeoisie, it was 
able to utilise Gandhism so that betraying and decapita- 
ting the movement, it could retain at the same time its 
influence to a certain extent. In the period of the 
4919-1922 movement, the membership of the National 
Congress rose to ten millions. The bourgeoisie betrayed 
the 1919-22 movement—its (bourgeoisie’s) major sec- 
tion heading the National Congress came to an agree- 
‘qnent with British imperialism. In his speech to the stu- 
dents of the University of the Toilers of the East in 
1925, J. V. Stalin characterised the political situation in 
India and the tasks of the Indian Communists in the fol- 
_lowing manner; | 


“The fundamental and new feature in the con- 
ditions of existence of such colonies as India is not only 
that the national bourgeoisie has split into a revolu- 
tionary party and a compromising party, but, primarily, 
that the compromising section of this bourgeoisie has 
already managed in the main to come to an agreement 
with imperialism. Dreading revolution more than im- 

- perialism, concerned more about its moneybags than 
about the interests of its own country, this section of 
the bourgeoisie, the wealthiest and the most influential 
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section is completely going over to the camp of the 
irreconcilable enemies of the revolution, having enter- 
ed into a bloc with imperialism against the workers 
and peasants of its own country. The victory of the 
revolution cannot be achieved unless this bloc is broken. 
But in order to break this bloc fire must. be concentrated 
on the compromising national bourgeoisie; its trea- 
chery must be exposed, the toiling masses must be 
emancipated from its influence, and the conditions 
necessary for the hegemony of the proletariat must te 
systematically prepared. In other words, it is a ques- 
tion of preparing the proletariat of such colonies as 
India for the role of leader in the liberation movement, 
and of dislodging, step by step, the bourgeoisie and its 
spokesmen from this honourable position. The task ‘is ‘ 
to create a revolutionary anti-imperialist bloc and to 
ensure the hegemony of the proletariat within this 
bloc.” (J. V. Stalin, Marxism and the National and 
Colonial Question, Lawrence & Wishart, 1947, p. 217) 
However, the task of dislodging the bourgeoisie 
from the leadership of the national liberation movement 
and of freeing the broad masses of peasantry and the 
petty-bourgeoisie from its influence was not accomp- 
. lished in the period owing to the weakness of the Com- 
munist groups and the absence of unity in the working 
‘class movement and also as a consequence of the clever 
demagogy of the bourgeois leaders. In the period of the 
world economic crisis, the position. of the Indian bour- 
geoisie strengthened noticeably, the contradiction bet- 
ween it and British imperialism became aggravated and 
the representatives of that wing of the Indian big bour- 
geoisie which masked itself under “Left” phrases (Neh- | 
ru, Bose, etc.) assumed its leadership. In order to draw 
in the broad masses of the toilers to the side of the Con- 
gress and to utilise the mass movement as an instru- 
ment of pressure on the British imperialists, they wi- 
dely eniployed anti-imperialist demagogy. Even in 1933 
when a united Communist Party was created and 
further the split in the trade unions was eliminated ‘and 


the unity of the trade union movement was achieved, 
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the task of dislodging the bourgeoisie from the leader- 
‘Ship of the national movement was not accomplished. 

Since 1935, the Communist.Party of India followed 
the tactics of a United National Front and actively pa- 
rticipated in the work of the National Congress. These 
tactics enabled the Indian Communists to extend their 
influence among the workers,.peasants, student youth 
and a section of the intelligentsia. However, in carrying 
out the tactics of a United Front, the Indian Communists 
committed Right opportunist and nationalistic mistakes, 
which were expressed in the refusal to criticise Gandhi, 
Nehru and other bourgeois leaders of the National 
Congress and in the refusal to expose their anti-popular 
‘leanings. - 

_ As a result of this the Communists were not able 
to fulfil the task of dislodging the bourgeoisie from the 
leadership of the national movement. Tee, 

British imperialist policy in India is characterised 
by a great flexibility, by a skilful utilisation of the dif- 
ferent contradictions and historical survivals (religion, 
princely states, castes, etc.) that are peculiar to Indian 
society. By carrying out this policy in practice in a 
‘planned manner and in particular by setting Hindus 
and Muslims against each other, British imperialism 
-managed to succeed in the formation of separate.Hindu 

-and Muslim political organisations (the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and the Muslim League), which became an im- 
portant weapon for the realisation of British policy. 
-Profiting from the opportunism ahd the repeated 
treachery of the leaders of the National Congress; their 
connection with the Hindu landlords and moneylenders, 
their fear of the working class and the peasant move- 
ment and their incapacity not merely to solve the agra- 
rian and national questions, but even to put forward a 
‘more or less radical programme for their solution, the 
leaders of the Muslim League were able to attract broad 
| .Strata of the Muslim intelligentsia and peasantry. Thus, 
it turned out that considerable democratic strata of the 
Muslims were not only divorced from but even set in 
opposition to the struggle of the great masses of the 
population of India. 
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As a result of all this, when the British imperialists 
were no longer able to rule India in the old way, they 
carried out the partition of India and created two domi- 

-nions there, having ensured for themselves through this, 
new possibilities of playing upon the contradictions 
between the newly formed states, of setting them one 

‘against the other and thus retaining their political domi- 
nation in a new form. 

These were the basic reasons why though there exi- 

. Sted in India all the objective pre-requisites for the com-- 
plete overthrow of the oppression of an alien imperia-- 
lism, in spite of the long history of her national libera- 
tion movement, the considey‘able solidarity of her wor- 
king class and the existence of a Communist Party, 
India was not able to liberate herself from colonial 
dependence. - vo 

Before the Second World War, India saw a new rise 

in the national liberation movement. This ascent was_ 
in the initial stage of its development but even at this 
stage it differed considerably in many of its aspects 
from the rise in 1919-22 and the rise at the beginning of 
the thirties. oe 

The main features of the prewar rise in the national 
liberation movement were the following: 

1.'-The working class of India, though its indivi- 

dual sections remained under the influence of national- 
reformism, emerged as an independent ‘political foree, 
and put forward a most consistent programme of 
-Struggle for the liberation of India from British rule and 
from the feudal survivals and was thus the foremost 
detachment, the vanguard of the entire national -libe- 

-ration movement. The Communist Party played a lead- 

-ing role in the main organisations of the working class 
and also in a number of peasant unions. aa 

‘The rise in the working class movement was ex- 
pressed in the great sweep of the strike movement, in 
the organised character of the strikes, their duration 
‘and in the fact that political demands were also set 
forth alongside economic demands. ec 

. The peasant. movement was on the aséent. In 
the thirties peasant unions (kisan sabhas) began to 
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be formed in India; although at the-beginning of the 
‘war they comprised altogether of nearly half a million 
members, they nevertheless enjoyed influence in the 
advanced regions of India and particularly in East 
Bengal, in Andhra, in Bihar, in the United Provinces, 
in Kerala and in East Punjab. The peasant movement 
-marched under the slogans of reduction of rent, aboli- 
tion of usury, reduction in land and water taxes. The 
.more progressive peasant organisations led by the Com- 
,munists demanded the abolition of landlordism. Mil- 
lions, of peasants participated in the meetings, in the - 
.peasant marches and the strikes of tenants that were 
organised by the peasant’ unions. | 

The peasantry actively supported the anti-impe- — 
rialist slogans that were advanced by the National Con- — 
gress at that time. One must take into account the 
fact that both in the period of the prewar upsurge and 
at the present time the majority of the peasants are 
still under the influence of the reactionary ideology of 
Gandhism, pe 

3. The movement against the feudal-landlord. 
oppression and the remnants of serfdom embraced not 
only. the population of the provinces of British India 
but also the majority of the princely states. There had 
- been a movement in the princely states even earlier but 
then it bore a scattered and spontaneous character. In 
_ the process of this movement mass organisations (Praja 
Mandals, Praja Parishads) were formed in the prin- 
cely states. These organisations had a very mixed so- 
‘cial composition and in the majority of cases bourgeois 
.and landlord elements, connected with the Indian Na- 
tional Congress stood at their head: The National Con- 
gress which till the prewar upsurge had unceasingly 
pursued the line of refusing to organise’ the struggle 
-in. the princely states, after this movement began deve- 
loping spontaneously, contrived to seize the leadership 
of this movement into its own hands, in order to im- . 
pede its growing over into a revolutionary upsurge, In 
certain princely states the movement reached: the stage 
of peasant uprisings (in the princely states of Orissa), 
The organisations of the subject peoples of the prin- 
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cely states were amalgamated on an all-India scale, by 

the creation of the so-called States Peoples’ Conference 

the leading role of which belonged to the leaders of the 

National Congress — thus predetermining the reform-. 
ist character of the movement. . 

The people of the princely states who had earlier 
kept aloof from the Indiawide national liberation move- 
ment and objectively played the role of a reserve of 
British imperialism in India, have now been converted 

-into an active participant in the anti-imperialist 
struggle. 2 

The help rendered to the princes by the British | 
authorities in India contributed to the merging of the 
anti-feudal movement in the princely states with the 
anti-imperialist movement in India as a whole. How- 
ever, the proletariat did not succeed even then in dis- 
lodging the bourgeois-landlord elements from the lead- 
ership of the movement. 4 

In order to retain its authority among the masses; 
the leadership of the National Congress increased its 
pressure on British imperialism by putting forward 
more resolute demands than before (the immediate 

granting: of independence, refusal to support: Britain 
in future.war, etc.). The objective sharpening of the 
contradiction between the Indian bourgeoisie and Bri-- 
tish imperialism also operated in this very direction. : 
. In the period of the world economic crisis, owing 
to certain distinctive features. of its manifestation in 
India, the position of Indian capital, not only did not 
. weaken but became more strengthened; the textile in- 
dustry; the main base of Indian capital grew; at the 
time of the crisis new branches of industry—sugar and 
cement where also Indian capital predominated—deve- 
‘-loped powerfully. In this connection, the position of 
the .bourgeoisie, which had no rights in the political 
a of India became even more unbearable for. it than 
before. as ay 
. . The promotion to the leading positions in the Con- 
gress of those representatives of the Indian bourgeoisie 
who were capable of widely resorting to Léft phrases 
(Nehru and other “Lefts”) was a result net:only of a 
ane = “2 aie cor 
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change in the composition of the Congress but also an 
expression of the sharpening of the contradiction bet- 
ween British imperialism and the Indian bourgeoisie 
and: dn attempt-on the part of the latter to utilise the 
mass movement, After the suppression of the movement 
in the beginning of the thirties, the National Congress 
was converted once again into a’‘small organisation, 
comprising of some hundred thousand members and the 
fall in its influence created for the bourgeoisie the 
menace of masses freeing themselves from under its 
influence. The “Left” leaders of the type of Nehru were 
promoted in order to strengthen this influence. 

_ Before the Second World War, when there was an 
upsurge in the national liberation movement, the Con- 
gress, through the manoeuvres of its leadership, once 
again extended its influence amongst the masses. The 
mistakes of the Communists in pursuing thestactics of 
the United Front also contributed in a considerable 
measure to this. The membership of,the Congress rose 
to nearly six million. All parties and groups, supporting 
the demand for complete independence—from Commu. 
nists to Gandhites included—became mefhbers of the 
Congress. However, the leadership of the Congress con- 
tinued to remain in the hands of Gandhi and his adhere. 
ents, i.e., the representatives of the Indian big bourgeo. 
isie and the liberal landlords. Therefore, the Nationa} 
Congress never played the role of “general staff” of the 
_national liberation movement, although it appeared as 
such in the eyes of the broad strata of the petty-bour- 
geois masses and even of a section of the working class 
which still retained illusions about ‘he unity. of the in. 
terests of all Indians in the struggle against British im- 
perialism. The leadership of the National Congress, in 
spite of the very radical-sounding speeches of Nehru, in 
spite of the declarations at the sessions of the ‘Congress, 
attempted as before to utilise its influence amongst 
the masses. not for the aims of liberating. India froyy 
British impérialism and the oppression of feudal survi. 
_-vals, but for bargaining with British imperialism for 
terms of a4Breement more profitable to the Indian big 
bourgeoisie. ,, a 4 
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However, British imperialism did not meet the 
demands of the Indian bourgeoisie even halfway—not 
even to the extent of creating a basis for an agreement. 
The international situation did not yet compel it to do 
this, and the influence of the National Congress and of 
Gandhi on the masses gave some guarantee that the: 
anti-imperialist movement would not assume a, revolu- 
tionary character. In the prewar period, the policy ‘of 
setting Muslims against Hindus, which was. directed 
‘towards the splitting of the national liberation move-. 
ment was intensified. 

. In order to extend its mass base, the Muslim League 
declared as its aim the struggle for the complete ‘in- 
dependence of India; with this it drew over to its side a 
considerable section of the Muslim. intelligentsia” and 
peasantry. On the other hand, it strengthened its. posi- 
tion in the Punjab and in Bengal by forming an alliance 
with two openly pro-British reactionary parties of these 
provinces and in particular, with the-Right wing of the 
Bengal “Krishak Praja Party” headed by Fazlul Huq 

‘and the Unionist Party in the Punjab, headed by Si- 
kander Hayat Khan. 

In the period of the Second World War, the struggle 
against British rule in India did not. cease. Till the 
attack of Hitler Germany on the USSR, the alignment. 
of forces in India was essentially no different from the 
prewar one. It was not merely a question of the Na- 
tional Congress refusing to render active assistance to 
the’ war efforts of Britain, but what was much more 
important was that till June 1941,'an anti-war mass 
movement was going on in India, in which workers 
and artisans, students and peasants participated acti- 
vely. This movement was expressed in the fotm of 
strikes, in various conferences of protest against dra- 
wing India into the war and also in the form of strike 
actions against the rise in prices; ete. 

Till June 1941, there was virtually no change even 
in the composition of the National Congress. ‘The Corn: _ 
munists continued to.participate in it-and supported 
the. anti-war line of the National Congréss. In this pe- 
riod, the Congress strove to’ bring pressure on British: 
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imperialism without unleashing a mass struggle; it was 
the Communists who strove to raise the masses to 
‘launch a struggle for the independence of India. Natu- 
rally, therefore, the attempts of the British ruling cir- 
‘eles to disrupt the national liberation movement and to 

weaken it’ became intensified. 
.- ‘Powards the end of 1939 and in the beginning of 


1940, the leading cireles of the Muslim League under . 


‘the direct instigation of the British ruling circles put 

forward the slogan of the partition of India into two 

_states—Muslim Pakistan and Hindu Hindustan. 

~: Tt was only after the attack on the USSR by Hitler 
Germany, after the entry of the USSR into the war 


that, significant changes took place in the alignment of. 


forces within India. | 


"The Communist Party of India declared that in 


‘order to defeat the bloc of fascist aggressors it would 
completely. support the war efforts of the allies in the 
struggle against fascism, would call upon the Indian 


_ workers to increase their war production, without, . 


however, ceasing the struggle against British imperja}- 


ism for the liberation of India. The Communists com. | 


“pletely supported during this period the demands of 
the National Congress for the promulgation of a decla. 
ration with respect to granting complete independence 
to India and the immediate creation in India of a goy_ 
-erhment responsible to the Indian legislative organs ang 
composed of Indian political leaders. The Communist 
Party of India demanded India’s participation in the in. 
tensification of the struggle against the fascist bloc, the 
opening of the Second Front and the fulfilment-of aj) 
‘the obligations of the British Government with regarg 


to trade supplies to the USSR. They advanced the slogan. 


of converting the war into a people’s war. | 
The Indian bourgeoisie utilised widely the war gi_ 


tuation and readily fulfilled the war orders and took 


part in the different links of the colonial administration 
conhected with the allotment ,of orders and of other 
forms of “regulation” of economy. The landlords maga 
a fortune out of speculation in grain during wartime... 

_ At the same time the political representatives of 
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the bourgeoisie and the liberal landlords attempted to 
utilise as before the war difficulties in order to bargain 
‘for concessions from the British Government. and for 
being allowed to share power in India. In spite of the 
resolutions adopted by the National Congress on the 
question of war, in which sympathy was expressed for 
the countries struggling against the fascist aggressors 
_and in varticular towards the Soviet Union and China, 
the: National Congress declared that it would just as 
.pefcre not support the war efforts of Britain unless a 
-“National’ Government responsible to the legislative 
organs of India was formed. immediately, i.e., it conti- 
nued the pulicy of extorting concessions in favour of 
-the Indian bourgeoisie. All the resolutions about sym- 
_ pathy towards the forces fighting against fascism were 
only. a screen to conceal the narrow; class, bourgeois- 
“nationalist position of the Congress. 5. teat? | 
The first serious attempt of the British Government 
to reach an open political agreement with the Indian 
bourgeoisie, in order to draw it over to its side, was 
made in March 1942 when Cripps (one of the members 
of Churchill’s Cabinet and at the same time a repre-' 
sentative of the Labourite top strata) was sent for 
negotiations with leaders of the Indian political parties. 
.However, the programme stated in the draft declara- 
tion of the British War Cabinet, communicated by 
- Cripps, was not adopted by the National Congress main- 
_ly because the British ruling circles had not agreed to - 
‘the creation during the period of war itself of a respon- 
‘sible Government in India. The Natiohal Congress ‘did | 
not. wish to content itself with mere declarations of | 
promised concessions in the future and demanded im-. 
-mediate concrete steps directed towards drawing in of. 
the Indian bourgeoisie into the administration of the 
-sountry.. . te ans 2 a a | 
'  QOutwardly the Cripps mission aggravated the rela- 
tionships between the British Government and the 
National Congress. Based on the mass movement, the 
National Congress as yet made attempts to extort con- 
‘céssions from the British Government in the interests 
of the propertied classes of India: It was precisely with 
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this ‘aim that the session.of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee in Bombay, in the beginning of August 1942, 
‘adopted .a resolution threatening the British Govern- 
ment that if in the immediate future a “National” Gov- 
ernment was not set up in India, the Congress would 
begin a campaign of mass civil disobedience. 
The declaration of the British authorities about the 
Congress being prepared with.a plan for organising 
diversion and sabotage of war measures-on a mass 
scale does not in any way correspond to reality. The 
leadérship of the Congress would never agree to rais- 
ing the masses in struggle against the British Govern- 
_ sment, not only in the period of the war but also in times 
: of peace. But the attempts. to utilise the war difficul- 
-ties of the British to bargain for concessions for the . 
propertied classes of India, which was the basis of the 
policy of the National Congress in the period of the war 
contributed against its own willl to the growth of the 
anti-imperialist movement and also to the retention of 
the authority of the National Congress among the broaq - 
masses; whereas the demands of the Nafional Congress 
for the formation of a National Government .and for 
' declaring India as an independent country won the 
support of the masses, the British ruling circles were 
seriously disturbed by the development of events 
Therefore, the British authorities arrested the leaders 
- of the Congress in August 1942. The British Govern. 
ment knew for a certainty that these arrests would pro. 
.voke a wave of indignation in India, bringing behing i+ 
spontaneous protest actions and contribute to the: yn. 
leashing of an. anti-British movement.. On the other 
hand, contrary to the statements of the British authori. 
ties, it was well known to the Government that the Na. 
tional Congress had made no preparations whatsoever 
-for an active struggle against British rule and that the 
actions would bear an unorganised, local’ character ana: 
therefore, it would. not be very difficult to crush them. 
The calculations of the British ruling circles were to 4 
considerable extent justified. o 
The leadership of the National Congress which was ; 
prison did not sympathise with the mass mnggetient pe 
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protest; those leaders of the National Congress who 
were at liberty, also made no attempts to lead it. The 
charge against the Indian Communists that was put 
forward by the leaders of the National Congress in 1945 
and later that they had disrupted the 1942 movement 
and through this impeded the liberation of India from 
British rule was a slander directed towards discrediting 
the Communist Party. The 1942 movement could not 
grow,over into a general popular uprising because it 
was deprived of leadership and bore a scattered cha- 
racter, Already, at the end of 1943, and in the beginning 
of 1944, the majority of the: leading workers of the Con- 
gress were set free from imprisonment under various 
pretexts and in the spring of 1944 Gandhi also was set . 
free, Although the then Secretary of State for India, 
Amery, declared that Gandhi was set free owing to 
illness and that the British Government did not wish 
to go a single step further than the Cripps proposals, 
still there is no doubt that the British Government and 
the leaders of the National Congress intended to resume 
negotiations. Les 

Towards the end of 1944, the anti-British movement 
once again began to intensify in-India. Attempts were 
made to reach an agreement between the Muslim Lea- 
_ gue and the National Congress on the basis of mutual 
concessions. Certain leaders of the National Congress 
and.in particular Rajagopalachari urged that the Con- 
gress should agree in principle to the formation of Pa- 
kistan on the condition that a plebiscite would be held 
in those parts of the provinces which would be subject 
to division. Under pressure from the ordinary members 
‘of. the National Congress and the Muslim League, Gan- 
dhi (after his release) and Jinnah conducted negotia- 
tions in order to reach an agreement. However, as was 
to be expected, this agreement did not come about. It 
must be noted that all the progressive elements, both 
in the League and within the National Congress, gen- 
uinely strove to attain an agreement between these two 
organisations in order to unite their forces in the strug- 
gle against British imperialism. But néither the leader- 
ship. of the Muslim League headed by- Jinnah nor the 
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majority of the leading Congressmen headed by Patel 
‘wanted this agreement. 

. In spite of the fact that the mass actions against 
British domination were crushed, the political situation 
towards the end of 1944 and the beginning of 1945 
had become so aggravated that the Government ex- 
pected new outbreaks of the anti-imperialist movement. 
‘The then Viceroy of India, Lord Wavell, went to Eng- 
land in order to work out measures for the solution of 

the “Indian crisis”. He came back from England when 
Germany had already: capitulated. As a result of his 
negotiations with the British Government, the leaders 
of the National Congress who were still in prison were 
released and once again negotiations began between 
them and the British Government where measures were 
‘adopted which precluded an agreement'between the 
Congress and the League. It was precisely this task 
‘ which was pursued by the conference in Simla in June’ 
1945. é | 
_. he Labour victory in the Eritish elections. was 
'yegarded by the Congress leadership as a favourable 
. factor to reach an agreement with the British Govern- 
ment although any special hope about the Labourites 
‘granting any concessions immediately were not expect- 
-ed by even the Right-wing leaders of the Congress, - 
All these facts prove that a formal bargain between 
the British Government and the Indian bourgeoisie was 
not yet complete till the termination of the war; that 
‘the British Government even at this period hoped to 
get. off with only insignificant concessions. At the 
‘same, time the mass working class and peasant move- 
ment in India did not as yet assume a sweep sufficient 
.enough to frighten the Indian bourgeoisie and make it 
‘more compliant. Therefore, the declaration of the La- 
our Government ‘of September 19, 1945, which was a 
complete repetition of the terms communicated through 
Cripps, found a very cold reception from the leaders of 
the Congress. The Congress leaders, for example. Abul 
Kalam Azad, the then President-of the Congress, sharp- 
ly criticised. the decision of the Labourite Govecniem 
‘to conduct elections to, the central and provincial 1 gis- 
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lative assemblies in the period between November 1945, 
and April 1946, without removing the laws and ordi- 
-nances of the war period. However, in September.1945, 
there took place events in India which accelerated the 
compromjse between the British Government and the | 
‘Indian bourgeoisie. The international situation in| 
general and in particular the situation developing in 
South-East Asia after the capitulation of Japan contri- 
_. buted in a still greater measure to this. 
Mass anti-British actions began in India in Sep- 
tember 1945. The trial of the soldiers of the so-called 
Indian National Army who had surrendered after the 
defeat of the Japanese in Burma served as a direct 
cause of this. A section of the officers and soldiers of 
this army, who were from among the soldiers and offi-’ 
cers of the British Indian Army organised with Japa- 
nese: aid by Subhas Chandra Bose and who had beer ta-. 
ken captive by the Japanese in Singapore, were brought 
before a Military Court on a charge of treason, Many of 
them were threatened with death sentences. This trial 
invoked a movement of protest. The cause of this was 
not only the popularity of Bose but also the growth of 
anti-British sentiments. Simultaneously with this there 
developed a movement of protest against the ‘use of 
Indian troops for the suppression of the national libera- 
tion movement in Indonesia and in Indo-China. In Cal- 
cutta, the movement-commenced by the. students was 
supported by a section of the workers. At the same time 
there were strikes of municipal workers there. As a 
result of this, matters reached the stage of armed clash- 
es with the police. Barricades were erected in some 
areas of the city. For some days the city was without 
light and water. The British authorities did not suc- 
ceed in crushing the movement by police force and 
British and American troops were called out. The 
movement was suppressed but it flared up in other 
towns and in particular in Bombay and in Delhi. During 
October and November 1945, the actions against the 
trial of Bose’s army and against the use of Indian troops 
in Indonesia and Indo-China flared up several times in 
many towns of. India. : 
D3 : a: 
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_ ions to the legislative assemblies which 
were ts a ‘Sonsiderable extent intended by the British 
‘Government to distract the attention of the masses from 
‘the direct struggle against British rule in India and also 
to foment Hindu-Muslim differences did not, yield the 
"results which the British Government expected. Though 
‘the Muslim League came out with very sharp anti- 
-.Hindu slogans in the mass actions in Calcutta, Bombay, 
ete., Hindus and Muslims acted jointly. 
Hoping to draw: the masses to its side, the Congress 
.. entered the elections with an outwardly radical pro- 
. gramme. It declared that it would fight for complete in- 
'_ dependence and not consent to Dominion Status; while 
' objecting to partitioning the country into Hindustan and 
-. Pakistan, the Congress at the same time declared that 
‘India was to be a federation of social political units. I¢ 
promised to carry out the nationalisation of the main 
‘branches of industry and in the first place of those en- 
terprises belonging to British capital and land reform 
with payment of compensation to the landlords and the 
i ee the Communist Party of India took part in the 
elections with its own-consistently democratic pro.. 
"| ‘gramme. It demanded the complete independence of 
: India. It declared that it would fight for the granting 
of the right of self-determination to the point of seces. 
' sion to all national regions and including thosé where 
the Muslims comprised the majority of the population. 
_. The Communists put forward the demand of national- | 
_ isation of the main branches of industry without an: 
compensation, the introduction of workers’ control and > - 
‘the complete abolition of landlordism and usury. The 
‘Communist Party put forward its candidates in the 
industrial centres and also in some agricultural dis. 
__ tricts of the Madras and Bengal provinces.’ In order to. . 
_ defeat the candidates put forward by the Communists, 
-. the Congress made a bloc with the ultra-reactionary, 
_ dandlords and openly pro-British groups—for example 
_ with the Justice. Party in Madras province and the 
Non-Brahmin Party in Bombay province. In-eertain 
areas, the Congress: supported the candidatures of - 
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‘those landlords who had earlier stood against it. 

This set-up of fighting forces anticipated the align- 
ment of class forces which came into being in India 
immediately after its partition. 

The Congress won a victory in the elections in all 
the provinces with a Hindu majority and also in 
Assam and in the North-West Frontier province. 

In the beginning of 1946, the political situation in 
India became still more acute. Anti-Government ac- 
‘tions took place in the army and in the navy—the strike | 
.of airmen and staff personnel of the aerodromes, the 
revolt of the naval ratings, embracing the entire Indian 
Navy and the unrest among the Jubbulpore garrison. 
The workers rendered active support to the sailors by 
organising solidarity strikes. In Bombay, more than 
300,000 workers and students took part in these strikes. 
These actions created alarm in the British ruling circles 
and of the National Congress which feared the drawing 
in of the army in an active struggle against British im- 
perialism. Therefore, the leaders of the Congress in. 
conjunction with the leaders of the Muslim League did 
everything possible to disrupt the uprising of the sail- 

ors and compelled them to surrender to the Govern= 
‘ment. 

Gandhi, Patel.and Nehru took upon themselves the 
role of. intermediaries in the negotiations between the 
Government and the sailors in revolt. It was the usual 
betrayal’ of the national liberation movement of the 
masses on the part of Gandhi and his companions-in- 
arms which made it possible for the British imperial- 
ists to retain power in their own: hands through ‘new 
manoeuvres and to prevent the downfall of their rule in. 

India. It made it possible for the Indian bourgeoisie 

to once again take the initiative into its own hands and 

enter into a bargain to get concessions from the British 

. Government, 

A characteristic feature of the mass actions of the 
autumn of 1945 and the spring. of 1946 was that the 
‘workers, the peasants.and the sailors came forward not. 
completely under the flag of the Communist Party, but 
‘that for the. most part still under , the slogans of the: 
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National Congress and the Muslim League. Although at 
this period the bourgeoisie had already entered into a. 
bloc with even those feudal landlord groups which had. 
formerly been against the Congress, still the masses and 
in particular.the peasantry and partially even the wor- 
kers had faith in the leadership of the National Con- 
gress and the Muslim League. 

Thus, illusions about the unity of interests of all. 
classes of Indian society In the struggle against the 
‘British had not vanished. This enabled the Congress to 
aeatg the extension and deepening of the mass move-. 
ment. xf 

The mass actions of the spring of 1946 left a power- 
ful influence upon the British ruling circles and the. 
Indian bourgeoisie. Besides, these actions had comimen-. 
-ced in such an international situation that they created 
a threat both to British domination in India and to the 
class interests of the Indian bourgeoisie. As a result of 
-the defeat of the Hitlerite bloc and the decisivé role 
played by the Soviet Union in this defeat, the victory 
of People’s Democracy in the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope, the development of the national liberation move- 
ment in the British colonies occupied by the Japanese. 

(Burma, Malaya), the anti-imperialist movement in 
the Middle East countries (Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iran, 
ete.) and also as a result of the relative strengthening 
of the USA, which enriched itself during the war, Bri. 
tain’s position in the world was shaken very ‘violently 
after the Second World War. Even in India, unfavour- 
able conditions were created for the British. Under 
these circumstances a development of ‘the broad libe- 
ration movement in India woud have inevitably 
brought about the complete collapse of British rule 
theré and a loss,of the authority of the compromisin 
bourgeoisie, Then an agreement with the National Con... 
gress would not have been able to throw the movement 
backwards and the retention of British positions in In- 
dia would have been impossible as the mass movement 
woud have passed out of the control of the bourgeoisie 
It was precisely this which the British ruling circles. 
feared, This explains why in the spring of 1946 the Bri- + 
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tish Government adopted the decision to send a repre- 
sentative Cabinet Mission to India. In March 1946, the. 
Prime Minister of Britain, Attlee, declared in his speech 
that the anti-British movement in India had assumed 
an extremely serious character, that it was intimately 
bound up with the movements for independence in 
other countries of South-East Asia and that this move- 
ment had begun to embrace the army. He declared, 
therefore, that the British Government could not but 
reckon with this and was prepared to grarit India inde- 
pendence although he was convinced that it was more 
profitable both for Britain and India to remain equal 
‘members of the “British Commonwealth of Nations”. 
This speech of Attlee signified that the British 
ruling circles were unable to rule India in the old way 
and that to retain India in their hands, they had been 
compelled to come to a compromise with her well-off 
classes and to allow them to administer the country. 
‘Thus having made them interested in the rentention of. 
political and economic ties with Britain, they turned. 
them into open allies in the struggle aganst the mass 
-democratic movements. : ° 
Though this statement of Attlee was in general 
‘received with satisfaction among Congress circles, still 
‘the National Congress, seeing the anxiety of the British 
Government, wanted to utilise the situation in order to 
extract the maximum concessions for the Indian bour- 
geoisie from the British ruling circles. In particular, at 
this period the Congress ‘opposed still more resolutely | 
‘the partitioning of India and hoped that it would suc- 
-ceed in achieving from Britain the granting of Dominion 
Status for India without its preliminary partition. The 
‘British ruling circles did not grant this concession. 
They feated that after having gained power in India, 
‘the National Congress would establish links with the 
USA and that in a united India the mass movement 
would be able to assume more menacing dimensions 
‘than in a partitioned India. Therefore, in the course of. 
its negotiations with the leaders of the Congress and 
‘the League, the British Cabinet Mission headed by. Pe- 
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thwick-Lawrence in actual practice sought not to reach 
an, agreement between them but to incite the Muslim 
League to take up an irreconcilable attitude and it 
‘ supported: the demand for the creation of Pakistan. 
* "Tn its declaration promulgated on May 16 1946, the - 
British Government put forward a plan for the creation 
‘of a Dominion with provinces grouped in it into three 
zones—two Muslim and one Hindu. In other words, 
while not acceding initially to the creation of Pakistan 
_as a separate Dominion, the British ruling circles pro- 
’ posed to create Pakistan and Hindustan as autonomous 
parts of a single Indian Dominion and according to the 
plan, the Central Government of this Dominion was 
. to possess exceedingly limited powers. This proposal did 
not correspond to the interests of the Indian hig bour- 
. Reoisie which wanted to enjoy power over the whole. 
‘of India and it understood that the British scheme did 
‘not ensure this possibility for it. The National Con- 
gress accepted the Mission’s Plan as the basis for the 
_ working out of a new constitution and refused initially _ 
‘to. participate in a Provisional Government. 
' The leadership of the Muslim League initially ac- 
_ cepted the Cabinet Mission Plan and the proposal to 
participate in the Provisional Government. But 
through a number of manoeuvres the Viceroy succeeded 
in making the Muslim League not only refuse par- 
ticipation in the Provisional Government but also in 
‘the work. of the Constituent Assembly and declare that. 
it was going to begin a struggle for Pakistan.. 

_. This stand adopted by the Muslim League suited © 
the British ruling circles. The aggravation of differences _ 
‘between. the Muslims and Hindus gave the British new 
possibilities of manoeuvring and created favourable 
conditions for bringing pressure on the leadership of 
the National Congress. When the possibility of an ag- 
reement between the Congress and the League had: 

; ioe ae League had 
already become nil, the British ruling circles proposed 
to the Congress and to its representative Nehru the. 
fermation of a Provisional Government and this time- 

“the Congress accepted this proposal. — veh 
| - This was a decisive step towards a complete agree~. 
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ment with the British Government. However, even 
after the formation of the Nehru Government, the Ind- 
ian bourgeoise still wanted to obtain more than was 
granted to it by the British ruling circles, i.e., it aimed 
at securing power over the whole of India and strove to 
play upon international contradictions. The position 
occupied by the Nehru Government in UNO towards 
the end of 1946 is characteristic in this respect. Not.only 
did the Indian delegation attempt to play upon the con-. 
tradictions between Britain and USA within the Anglo- 
American bloc of aggressors which had already been 
formed, but sometimes on individual questions it-.came 
cut in general against the line of this bloc. oe 
The political situation in India continued to remain 
very tense. The strike movement of the workers and. 
the students increased. In some regions and particularly. 
in the princely states (Hyderabad, Travancore) there 
began mass actions of the workers and peasants, which 
sometimes gave rise to clashes with police and troops. 
In order to weaken this movement, the British ruling 
cireles, supported .by the reactionary bourgeois-land-. 
lord elements, resorted. to their traditional .method-- 
the method of fomenting the differences between Hin- 
dus and Muslims. With this, they hoped to frighten the 
Indian bourgeoisie still more. | Die 
On August 16, 1946, the leadership of the Muslim 
League began its campaign of so-called direct action 
for the attainment of the demand of partition of India: 
In Calcutta, on that very day, with the connivance of 
the Bengal Provincial Government at whose head stood. 
a member of the Muslim League—Suhrawardy—bloody 
clashes took place between Muslims and Hindus which 
was: the beginning of bloody pogroms and’ massacres. 
“This bloody carnage assumed particularly fierce 
forms in Bihar and in the Punjab, At the same time, the 
British Government attempted through negotiations to 
secure the consent of the Congress for the partitioning. 
of India and for granting complete autonomy. to. the. 
princes. The representatives of the League and Congress’ 
were summoned to London in November 1946, to ac- 
complish this. pe ee Ba gen aie ts 
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whe year 1948 was marked by a sharp aggravation 

of the class Struggle 4 Tidien aac: With the going 
over of industry from production of war materials to 
peacetime Production, there began mass dismissals of 
workers, Wishing to preserve the high rate of profit, the 
Indian bourgeoisie began its attack upon the working 
class by reducing wages and intensifying workload 
cone methods of capitalist rationalisation of pro- 
uction. : 


The position of the working class worsened sharp- 
ly. India lived through years of famine, prices of prime 
necessaries rose rapidly and, therefore, in spite of the 
dearness allowances, the real wages of the workers fell 
sharply. As an answer to the attack of the capitalists, 
the workers Organised strikes—not only workers of big 
industrial centres like Bombay and Calcutta but wor- 
kers of the Princely states and of the less important 
industrial centres were also drawn into the movement. 

the first six months of 1946, 1,115 strikes took 
place in which more than half-a-million workers parti- 
cipated. ‘The Strike movement became still more in- 
tensified in the second half of 1946. In June, a general 
strike of the railway workers was being prepared for 
and it-was averted by. the fact that a part of the de- 
mands of the workers were. granted; in July, there was 
a strike cf one hundred thousand postal and telegraph 
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; Ne growth of the working class and peasant move- 
ment created anxiety in Indian . i 


ent Assembly. Nevertheless; at this very session, the 
Congress lowered its tone very sharply both in respect 
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‘to the Muslim League and the princes. The leadership of 
the National Congress reached an agreement with the 
princes and gave up its former demand for election of 
ail representatives from the states and consented to 
59 per cent of these representatives being elected by 
the people and 50 per cent nominated by the princes. 
In order to reach an agreement with the Muslim Lea- 
gue, the leadership of the National Congress adopted 
the method of voting in the Constituent Assembly that 
was recommended by the British Government in Lon- 
don and which had been earlier rejected by the Con- 
gress. ; 

Thus, towards the end of 1946, the prerequisites 
were created for a complete agreement between the 
Indian big bourgeoisie, represented by the National Con- 
gress, and British imperialism and for its open going 
over into the camp of reaction and imperialism. Thus, 
‘there was formed a reactionary bloc of the feudal prin- 
ces, landlords, the big bourgeoisie and foreign imperial- 
ists. The policy of repression against the working class 
and peasant movement, which is pursued by the Nehru 
Governmeht, the persecution of the Communist Party 
and the change in the tone of the Congress press in 're- 
lation to the British Government confirmed. this. 

The first official expression of the deal between the 
British ruling circles and the Indian bourgeoisie arid 
dandlords was Attlee’s declaration in the House of 
_ ‘Commons on February 20, 1947, about Britain’s “with- 
drawal” from India in June 1948, and the transfer of 
power to'the Indians, In this declaration, it was clearly 
indicated that power would be transferred not to a uni- 
ted central Indian government but to a number of local 
governments. Still the National Congress received this 
declaration with complete satisfaction. In the spring of 
1947, Nehru declared that while continuing the struggle 
for the independence of India, the former anti-British 
slogans must be discarded since they were outworn. 

The newly appointed Indian Viceroy, Mountbatten, 
was received with benevolence by the leadership of. 
the National Congress. At the conference of Asian coun- 
tries in April 1947, the leaders of the National Congress 
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«ncludi Nehru. came out with openly pro-Britisl: 
ejeches aed directed the edge of their criticism against 
imperialism “in general”. This also confirms the fact 
that an agreement had taken place between the British 
ruling circles and the Indian bourgeoisie even before 
the partition of India and before the granting of Domi- 
nion Status to both these parts. The apparent disap- 
pointment with which the leaders.of the Congress re- 
ceived the decision of the British Government-on the 
partition of India was only a mask to screen the betra- 
yal of the National Congress and its deal with the Bri- 
‘tish Government from the masses. In order to deceive 
_its rank-and-file members, the Muslim League also pro- 
tested against the partition of Bengal and the Punjab. 
In actual fact, Jinnah and other League leaders were 
“eompletely satisfied with the new British plan. The fact 
that this plan was welcomed in India as a step towards 
granting her independence and that no mass protest 
movement arose in India against this new manoeuvre 
of the imperialists, proves that the broad masses still 
_had faith in the National Congress and its leaders, Gan- 
‘ahi and Nehru—for one cannot look upon the bloody 
clashes between the Hindus and Muslims, which ‘tooiz 
place in the provinces of the Punjab and Bengal at 
the time of partition and which were premeditatedly- 
provoked by’ the British ruling circles and the local re- 
-actionaries as a,‘protest movement. In June 1947, the 
Communist Party of India also was not able to give a 
correct evaluation of the Mountbatten Plan and charac- 
‘terised it not as an imperialist manoeuvre but as a cer- 
‘tain step forward. It did not immediately understand 
the treachery of the leadership of the National Congress 
and counterposéd its Right to its Left wing as though 
the latter was a progressive one. Therefore, it called 
‘upon the masses to rally around Nehru and assist him to: 
get rid of Patel. All this shows that illusions about the 
unity of natignal interests and the influence of the Con- 
ress were still strong not only among the backward 
peasantry and the petty-bourgeois masses, but also: 
among a certain section of the working class and that 
the Right.opportunist mistakes had not been overcomé 
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within the Communist Party. a 
It was only in August 1947,* that the Communist. 
Party of India gave a correct estimate of the Mount- 
batten Plan as a new imperialist manoeuvre and cha- 
racterised the Nehru Government as a whole as a gov-- 
ernment of the Indian big bourgeoisie, which had en- 
tered into an agreement with British imperialism and. 
formed an alliance with the Indian princes and land- 
lords. . _ 
The acceptance of the Mountbatten Plan was the’ 
greatest treachery on the part of Gandhi and the entire 
leadership of the National Congress. All the same, the 
masses did not come out against this treacherous act 
which reveals particularly clearly the baneful influ- 
ence of Gandhi and his associates in the leadership of © 
the National Congress on the development of the na- - 
tional liberation struggle of the peoples of India. Gan-_ 
dhi’s utilisation of the religious prejudices of the pea-’ 
sant masses, his playing upon their downtrodden and. 
backward conditions, upon their being accustomed to. 
implicit obedience to the Congress and to its leaders 
and in particular to Gandhi himself (whom. 
the backward masses'.considered to be a_ saint) 
fettered the activity of the masses, demoralised them: 
and once again made them victims of the treachery of 
the bourgeoisie and landlords. Also the demagogy of” 
‘Nehru, to a considerable extent, helped the Congress to 
dupe the vigilance of even the politically more experi- ‘ 
enced Indian working class. oe 
After the partition of Indja and the creation there’ 
‘of two Dominions—the Indian Union with a Govern- 
ment led by: the National Congress and Pakistan with. 
a Muslim League Government*—the process of the em-: 
-ancipation of the masses from the influence of the bour= 
geoisie and of the landlords developed with. a more 
rapid speed. This: was particularly so in respect to the: 
Indian Union. 7 | Bees te 
_ The formation of the Governments of the Indian 
Union and Pakistan was not a mere judicial act. Poli- 


- 8 This is a minor error for ‘the actual date ‘s ‘December i94t.—Ran. 
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tically it signified that the Indian landlords and the big 
Dbourgeoisie, represented by the National Congress, as 
well as the Muslim landlords and bourgeoisie, whose 
interests were represented by the Muslim League, had 
‘openly gone over to the camp of imperialism and re- 
action. This does not mean that in the first days after 
the formation of these Dominions in India and particu- 
larly in Pakistan, there were no illusions among the 
“masses. that now India had become an independent 
-country,. the Congress and League would implement 
all the reforms that they had earlier promised and that 
‘the conditions. of the masses would improve, However 
even the first steps of the Governments of ‘the new Do. 
‘minions gave a big blow to these illusions. The reac- 
tionary character of the Government of the Indian 
Union was expressed even at the first stages in tha 
fierce repression against the working class movement 
in the sabotage of the introduction of land reform and 
in the repression against the peasantry; in the virtual 
refusal to nationalise industry, in the policy of strength- 
ening feudal and semi-feudal princely states, and jn 
its resistance to the attempts of the people of the prince. | 
ly states, and in particular the peasantry, to introduce a 
democratic regime in the princely states; in the refusal] 
‘to reorganise the administrative and political divisions 
of India in conformity with the distribution of her na. 
- tionalities. 
Instead of the policy of abolishing the princely 
states, the Government of the Indian Union began to 
ursue a policy of compromise with the princes on 
the basis of drawing in the bourgeois-landlord elements 
into the administration of the States. With the assist. 
ance of the Indian Union Government, and particularly 
of its acting Prime Minister Patel, certain smal] prin- 
cely states were amalgamated and big unions of States 
were created. In these amalgamated states, the princes 
formed an upper house of all the legislative institutions 
and from among these were chosen the common rulers 
of the unions of the states, It was in this way that the 
unions of the princely states were formed; Rajasthan 
from all the princely states of Rajputana; Saurashtra— 
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the union of all the states of Kathiawar; Madhyabharat 
in Central India, etc. Certain princely states including: 
even big ones (Baroda and Kolhapur) were merged. 
with provinces with the consent of the princes, : 
The Pakistan Government did not carry out even 
such insignificant “reforms” in those princely” states. 
which had joined Pakistan. _ 
The formation of the big unions of princely states’ 
and the inclusion of parts of the princely states.in the 
provinces pursued the aim not of weakening but of 
consolidating the positions of the princes and of creat-- 
ing reactionary blocs of princes, landlords and the bour- 
geoisie in these princely states and also of preventing 
the princely states from becoming transformed into 
centres of peasant movement. The reforms introduced. 
by the Government of India in the princely states did 
not in any measure affect the very powerful survivals. 
of feudalism which were dominant in these princely 
states. The peasants contiriued to remain as before the 
tenants of the princes and landlords, deprived of 
all rights and victims of the exploitation of the money- 
lenders. . 
The Governments of the Indian Union and Pakis-. 
tan not. only did not want to fight for the cOmplete in- 
dependence of India but attempted in every way to 
strengthen the ties of India with Britain. Although the 
National Congress proclaimed the struggle for complete: 
independence as its basic aim, nevertheless, in 1949 it 
declared openly that henceforth India would remain in 
the British empire; it was only in order to dupe the. 
ee ay Ag rt i ea Republic was proclaimed 
wi e Britis ing as a symbol of the “uni . 
Commonwealth of Nations”. ee ee 
" The economic links of India with Britain strength- 
ened considerably in the course of 1948-49. The position 
of British capital in the economy of India which was 
partially weakened during the Second World War. be+ 
gan to be won back by it. India’s dependence on Britain 
is manifested particularly clearly in the fact that just 
as before India cannot create her machine-building in+ 
dustry and that even in the joint companies with Indiarti 
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signboards, the leading position belongs to British ca- 
pital on whom depends the supply of equipment to 
‘enterprises in India. _ 

. The penetration of American capital into India has 
‘increased considerably. Already, at the time of the Se- 
‘cond World War the share of the USA in Indian imports 
was more than 25 per cent. After the war and in par- 

ticular after the partition of India, American capital be- 

gan to penetrate into Indian industry. By utilising the 
financial difficulties of the Indian Government, the 
‘monopoly combinations of the USA (for example, the 
‘International Bank of Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment) demanded, as a condition for the granting of 
credits, that the constitution of the Indian Union gua- 
rantee immunity to foreign capital investments in 
case of nationalisation of certain branches of industry: 
‘the Government of the Indian capitalists and landlords 
agreed to these demands. . 
'The economic influence of the USA in Pakist 
also increased. In April 1949, a treaty was concluded 
between Pakistan and the MacArthur administration 
in-Japan on the supply of equipment from Japan {oy 
-enterprises in Pakistan. However, neither Britain nor 
the USA gave up the policy of hampering the industria] 

‘development of India. The former American Ambagsa. 
‘dor to India, Grady, openly declared this in a gathering 
‘of industrialists in Delhi and at the Conference of the 

Economic Commission of UNO in Ootacamund in 1948 

The dependence of the Indian Union on Britain found - 

clear expression in the act of devaluation of the Indian 
rupee following the devaluation of the pound, dictateg 
by the USA. ~ 

‘Both the Indian Dominions are very greatly de. 
pendent. upon Britain and the USA in political ang 
military-strategic respects. As before, the governors of 
certain provinces, a number of leading officials in the 
Stale apparatus of India and Pakistan and instructors 
in the armies are British. The dependence of the foreign 
policy of India and Pakistan on the Anglo-American 
bloc of the instigators of war found its expression in 
the non-official agreements which were concluded bet- 
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sween these Dominions and Britain at the Empire Con- 
ference in October 1948. At this conference, it was de- 
cided that in the first place, Liaquat Ali Khan. and 
Nehru would take measures so that Pakistan and the 
Indian Union would remain within the British empire. 
In order to facilitate Nehru’s securing consent of the 
Indian Constituent Assembly to this, it was decided 
that in future the British empire was to be called the 
-‘Commonwealth of Nations without any mention of 
Britain, India and Pakistan declared that they would 
support Western Union and the North Atlantic bloc. 
Moreover Pakistan and the Indian Union pledged, to 
‘assist Britain in crushing the people’s movements in 
Malava end in Burma. The dependence of the Indian 
Union and of Pakistan on the Anglo-American bloc in-_ 
creased after the Conference of Prime Ministers of the 
“Commonwealth of Nations” which took place in Lon- 
_don in April 1949. In order to raise the declining authe- 
rity of the Nehru Government among the masses, the 
British Government agreed to proclaim India as a 
“sovereign Republic within the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions” and recognise the British King not as head: of 
a State but only. as a “symbol of. the unity of the com: 
‘monwealth of Nations”, w 
However, this does not signify the absence of ¢on- 
tradictions between Britain and the USA in India. The 
penetration of the USA in the economy of India disturbs 
the British imperialists greatly and while Britain has 
succeeded n making the Nehru-Patel Government its 
agent, rather influential circles linked with the Hindu 
Mahasabha have orientated themselves towards the 
USA and have demanded India’s separation from Bri- 
tain, etc., her leaving the “Commonwealth of Nations”, 
The Ind ian Government has become the main agent of 
Anglo-American imperialism in South-East Asia. Thus, 
the Governments of the Indian Union and Pakistan, 
while continuing the old line of British policy, directed 
towards supporting | and preserving remnants of. feudat 
relations in India, in their foreign policy they hav 
ages entered the Anglo-American. bloc of the stige 
ors of a. new war. ; ERS 
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Th. National Congress has openly become a party 
of the reactionary bloc of the Indian big bourgeoisie 
and landlords. In spite of the assassination of Gandhi. 
which was perpetrated by representatives of the 
Hindu Mahasabha with the connivance of the 
Indian authorities, Gandhism continues to re- 
‘main just as before the most important ideological 
weapon of the Indian bourgeoisie in order to retain the 
masses under its influence. Moreover, after the partition 
of India, the reactionary nature of Gandhism has onlv. 
been strengthened. The leaders of the Congress are im- 
plementing the so-called testament of Gandhi, in which. 
he proposed to convert the’ Congress into a general or- 
ganisation and to divide its members into two groups 
—theé ordinary members without any rights and ‘the 
leaders in whose hands is concentrated the entire power: 
within the Congress organisation. All the active demc- 
cratic elements have already been expelled or are bein 
expelied from the Congress in conformity with Gan. 
dhi’s testament. 6 
The attempts to utilise the authority of Gandhi 
for a “defence of democracy” in India are extremely 
-harmful and dangerous. Gandhi has never headed the 
armed struggle against imperialism and has never come 
out against traitors from among the Indians. On the. 
contrary, he has always been the principal traitor of 
the mass national liberation movement. The Struggle 
against Gandhism—the ideology of the counter-revoly. 
tionary bourgeoisie of India—is impossible without a 
struggle against the authority of Gandhi, against th 
Gandhi cult, without an exposure of all the activities . 
Gandhi. who has constantly betrayed the popular east 
ment and by this rendered tremendous services t¢ me 
Beh enslavers of India. 0 the. 
S a result of the agreement between th 
classes of India and British imperialism 6 ee 
has been found for even a single one of the problem oar 
the national liberation movement. India and Paki eae 
continue, to remain colonies as before—their feudal rh 
visions have not been liquidated, and the national aes 
tion has not been solved within the Indian Dominion, 
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the land reforms that have been carried out are not 
liquidating the feudal survivals which continue to be 
dominant in the Indian countryside, the agrarian ques- 
tion and the question of the indebtedness of peasants 
to the moneylenders has not been solved; 
Indian industry continues to remain in the hands of 
British capital or in the hands of the Indian big bour- 
geoisie dependent upon it. American capital is penetra- 
ting more and more in industry and as before strangles: 
the industrial development of India. The condition of 
the working class has worsened: strongly. It is, there-. 
fore, after its partition, that a mass movement directed. 
against the bloc of foreign imperialists, the big bour-— 
geoisie, the princes and the landlords is becoming more | 
powerful. sae - 
After the division of India into Pakistan and_ the 
Indian: Union the fomenting of Hindu-Muslim differen- 
ces by Anglo-American imperialism mainly continued | 
in the form of provoking collisions .between Pakistan. 
and the Indian Union. In this respect, the small war 
between the two Dominions in Kashmir, the conflicts 
provoked by. the links of the Nizam of Hyderabad and. 
the prince of Junagadh with Pakistan, the. question of 
the settlement of the ‘refugees, etc., are characteristic. 
-But all the same, immediately after the pogroms and 
‘ massacres, which raged at the time of the demarcation* 
of the boundaries of the two Dominions subsided, the 
-Hindu-Muslim conflicts - were relegated to a second 
place. It is true that the reactionary religious communal 
organisations (e.g., thé Muslim National Guard in Pa- 
kistan and the Hindu Mahasabha and Rashtriya Sevak 
. Sangh in the Indian Union, as well as the Sikh com- 
‘munal organisation of the Akalis) continue the old pol- 
icy of fomenting religious differences and there is tio 
doubt that secret agents of British and American impe-' 
rialism are active in their ranks, On the other hand, the 
national question has become one of the most important. 
‘questions of the political life of India and Pakistan.’ |’ 
_ We have already said that the Indian Government. 
has: refused to- carry into practice its national pro- 


gramme, i.e., it has refused to create linguist 
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ces. Both in the Indian Union as well as in Pakistan, 
the old administrative, political division has in the main, 
been preserved. Thus, the most elementary demands of 
the various nationalities of India have not been satis- 
fied. However, the Indian Union Government and the 
National Congress have openly declared that they con- 
sider the formation of linguistic provinces as inoppor- 
tune and they are not mentioned at all in ‘the Indian 

constitution. 
_ The creation of the autonomous linguistic provinces 
would have strengthened the position of the democra- 
tic elements in some of these provincés. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the secession of the national provinces of Kerala 
and Andhra from the Madras province would have com- 
pletely altered the correlation of forces in these pro- 
vinces in favour of the democratic elements sincé the 
main support of the Congress in the Madras province 
is the Tamil bourgeoisie and the landlord elements of 
the backward nationalities. After the demarcation of 
the Madras province on the basis of nationalities into 
-the provinces of Andhra and Kerala, the base of the 
Congress would have been sharply narrowed down and 
it would have had.to rely only upon the landlords. 
Exactly the same thing would take place as a result 
of the demarcation of the Central provinces and the 
Bombay province on the basis of nationality. However, 
the movement ‘for, the creation of linguistic provinces: 
has very deep roots and the National Congress has no 
power of restraining it. While the demand of this move- 
ment is the unification of all the national territories of 
the peoples of India within the bounds of a single admi- 
nistrative unit, it is natural for this movement to be 
directed also against the feudal princes. Thus, the de- 
mand for the creation of a united democratic Kerala 
presupposes the liquidation of the princely states of 
Travancore and Cochin. The formation of a United 
Karnatak is impossible without the liquidation of the. 
princely states of Mysore and Hyderabad; the creation 
of the provinces of United Andhra and United Maha- 
rashtra is also impossible without the liquidation of 
Hyderabad. 
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In the national liberation movement various ele- 
ments are taking part—from workers and peasants to 
the intelligentsia and the middle national bourgeoisie. 
The movement bears particularly sharp forms where 
there exist already developed nations, where the divi- 
sion of their territories by the old administrative boun- 
daries is interlinked with elements of national oppres- 
sion dnd the most unbearable forms of the domination’ 
of feudal elements as well as friction between the pro- 
pertied upper strata of the various nationalities. There- 
fore, this movement is distinguished by greatest acute- 
ness in the bounds of the national: regions of Andhra, 
Maharashtra, Kerala and Karnatak. It is much weaker 
in Tamilnad and in Gujerat. Ce, 

The movement of the various nationalities bears 
an anti-feudal character and, therefore, the most im- 
portant driving force is the peasantry, which is fighting 
under the leadership of the working class. It is only 
‘the Communist Party of India which has put forward 
the slogan of a consistently democratic solution of the 
national question, i.e., the right of all the nationalities 
of India to. self-determination, including the right to 
secession and the formation of independent States. But 
even bourgeois elements, which fight only for the im- 
plementation of the former national programme of the 
Congress, i.e., for the creation of linguistic provinces, 
‘without broaching upon as far as possible the inter- 
ests of the princes and the landlords are also partici- 
pating in the movement. The national bourgeoisie of 
the peoples mentioned above is very weak ‘and and is. 
an extremely unreliable ally in the struggle of the peo- 
ples of India for the liquidation of the survivals of its. 
feudal divisions and for national self-determination, — 
'- Ag a result of the development of the movement. 
for self-determination of the various nationalities, | 
there has taken place a sharp. weakening and in places 
even a disintegration of the Congress organisations, and . 
q sharp shift of these organisations to the Right. Thus, . 
‘in the: Andhra districts, the national organisation ‘of 
the Andhra Mahasabha began to grow rapidly and.ac- 
cording to certain figures, its membership reached 
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700,000 in 1948. This organisation has in the main a pea- 
-sant composition. The intelligentsia plays a big role in 
- it. The Communist organisation of the Andhra districts 

and the.trade unions play a leading role in the peasant 

movement in the parts of Hyderabad which are in re- 
volt- against the Nizam. In the Andhra districts, the 

Congress has been converted into a landlord’s organ- 

isation and has virtually merged with the Justice Party 

.of the landlords. 


In the national region of Maharashtra, a broad na- 
tional organisation — the “Maharashtra Conference”— 
shas beeh formed. This organisation has not broken its 
connections with the Congress formally but it has ad- 
‘vanced, demands which are directed against the national 
policy; of the Indian Government. It demanded the 
- creation of a United Maharashtra, including the region 
of the Central Provinces, of the Bombay Province (in- 
cluding Bombay City) and‘of the princely state of. 
Hyderabad which are inhabited by the Maharash- 
‘trians. The leadership of this organisation is less demo- 
¢ratic than the leadership of the Andhra Mahasabha, 
. but considerably more progressive than the leadership 
of the Congress organisation of Maharashtra and Bom- 

pay. The Communists are taking part in the work of 
this organisation and are attempting to revolutionise 
it. ec Pape tk _gnereetically the demands for the 
creation of a United Democratic Maharashtra includi 
“the City of Bombay. ” pee - annie: 
_ In Kerala,'a significant section of the Congressites 
thas broken off from the Congress organisation and 
formed an independent organisation, the “Kerala So- 
cialist Party”. This organisation was not connected with 
‘the Socialist Party of India and it has come out jointly 
with the Communists against the,Governments of the 
princely states of Travancore and Cochin and against 
the Congress organisations of the Kerala province. The 
Communist Party of India and the Socialist Party of 
Kerala have ddvanced the demard for a union of. the’ 
Malayali territories of the princely state. of Travancore; 
of the entire state of Cochin; of the Malabar district and 
ok. 2 : . ’ e Spe es ; 4 Aone hia cae 
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a part. of the district of South Kanara within the 
bounds of the Union of Kerala. - 
Although in general the national movement of the 
' peoples of the Indian Union is progressive, since it is 
directed against the reactionary Goyernment of the. 
Indian Union and the Governments of the princes, 
nevertheless, reactionary elements are attempting to 
utilise it in their own interests. For example, one of the 
bourgeois leaders ‘of the princely state of Mysore put 
forward the demand for the creation of a United Kar- 
natak under the aegis of the Maharaja of Mysore. The 
Prince of Cochin put forward a similar idea about the. 
formation of a United Kerala under the aegis of the. 
princely families of Cochin and: Travancore, The big 
bourgeoisie of Travancore demands the inclusion of 
even the Tamil districts of this princely state into Ke- 
rala. Even members of the Hindu Mahasabha and other. 
organisations are taking part in the movement for a. 
United Maharashtra. . aru 
The national movement in Pakistan is of no less 
significance than in the Indian Union. Of particular 
serious political significance is the struggle of the Red 
Shirts organisation ~in alliance. with the tribes of the. 
Frontier regions for the creation of an independent. 
Pathanistan. This movement is receiving the secret 
‘support of the Governmenit of Afghanistan, The Ben-. 
gali problem also is of serious importance. East Bengal 
is separated from the Western part of Pakistan by a 
distance of 1,500 kilometres. There exist no economic, 
cultural nor historical links between these two parts 
of Pakistan. The attempt of the Pakistan Government 
to strengthen these ties through propaganda of Pan- 
Islamism and the introduction of Urdu as the State lari- 
guage has only given rise to a sharpening of the rela-. 
tions between the Pakistan Government and East 
Bengal. Even within the Muslim League organisation, 
East Bengal constitutes a powerful opposition to the 
policy of the Central Government of Pakistan. In. Be 
gal a movement has. begun for her reunification, H 


; ‘ 


ever, at present, it has not: assumed such an acute 


tagter as the Pathan Movement er the movemen 
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South India because the representatives of the Muslim 
League who head it in East Bengal demand her unifi- 
cation within the bounds of Pakistan and in West Ben- 
gal the Bengali nationalities are demanding the unifi- 
cation of Bengal, within the boundaries of the Indian 
Union. ; a, 
‘The most characteristic and distinctive feature of 
‘postwar India is the tremendous growth and intensifi- 
cation of the peasant movement. The last years were 
years of almost uninterrupted famine, the condition of 
the peasantry worsened sharply and the process of 
‘their being rendered landless has been accelerated. The 
position of the peasantry in the princely states in parti- 
GCular has. deteriorated. It is-precisely in view of this” 
that in the princely states and in particular in the prin- 
cély states in the south of India as well as in Kashmir 
the peasant movement has assumed the widest sweep 
and as a rule it is in these regions that higher forms of 
peasant movement prevail. The fact of ‘the peasant 
‘question ‘in the South of India and in Kashmir being 
linked with the. national question contributed to the 
broad sweep of the peasant movement and of the dem- 
ocratic movement in general. In Kerala, the agrarian 
question cannot be solved without the aboltiion of the 
Princely states of Travancore and Cochin, and: of the 
land relations dominating there since these princely. 
states embrace more than 70 per cent of this national 
territory. At the same time, the union of the Malayali 
people within the boundaries of a united national de- 
mocratic state cannot be accomplished without the 
abolition of these princely states. In Kerala, the pea-' 
sant movement directed against the remnants of feuda- 
lism is closely interlinked with the national movement. 
which also bears an anti-feudal and anti-imperialist. 
character. In the south of India, the big bourgeoisie, in 
the main the Gujerati arid also the local and in particu-. 
lar.the Tamil ‘bourgeoisie, is 6ften closely linked with 
‘the princes arid is not interested in the solution of the 
epnineen question and in changes in the existing admi- 
1istrative and political division. The peasantry repre- 
sents.the main motivating force of the national move- 
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ment in Kerala and more and more the working class 
is winning a leading role in it. Such is also the situation 
in Andhra. ~ °. 

The Hyderabad question is not merely the ques- 
tion of the relations of the princely state of Hyderabad 
with the Indian Union, The Hyderabad question is 
above all the question of the abolition of feudal rela- 
tionships in the countryside and of the feudal division 
of the national territories of a number of peoples of 
South: India. Hyderabad is a multi-national princely 
state. Fifty per cent of her population is Telugu or 
Andhra, 25 per cent Marathi and 15 per cent Kannada. 
The inhabitants of Hindustan who represent the ruling 
nationality in this State, constitute not more than ten 
per cent of its entire population and live in the main in 
.the towns; the landlord-feudal elements of the other 
“nationalities of Hyderabad who have accepted, Islam 
are also counted among them. The anti-feudal peasant 
movement in Hyderabad, which has assumed particu- 
larly sharp forms in Telengana, is at the same time a 
national movement. The demand of the popular masses 
is not merely for the abolition of the Nizam’s power but 
also for the abolition of the princely state of Hyderabad. 
as an administrative unit and the unification of dif- 
ferent national territories of this princely state with 
the territories of the corresponding nationalities of the 
Indian Union, = rr ae . --" 

‘The Congress in the princely state of Hyderabad. 
‘ represents a section of the big bourgeoisie and a séc- 

tion of the landlords of this princely state; it only fights 
for the restriction of the rights of the Nizam and for 
the entry of the princely state into the Indian Union: 
The more democratic organisations of. this princely 
' state, for example, the Andhra Mahasabha, the Maha- 

rashtra Conference, which are numerically much stren- 
ger and more influential among the masses than the 
State Congress, demand the abolition of feudal land 
relationships and the complete liquidation of the prin- 
cely state. we ee Oe 

The particularly sharp form of the peasant and'the 
national moyement in Telengana is explained by the. 
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fact that the :process of the peasants being deprived of 
land has proceeded more rapidly in this region of Hyde- . 
rabad than in the remaining parts of this princely 
state, as a result of which there the movement has 
assumed the form of a peasant uprising. The peasants 
in revolt have captured the land of the landlords and 
in 3,000 villages with a total population of more than 
five million, they have created committees of people’s 
power and armed detachments for self-defence. It was 
on. the territory of Telengana, in the districts of Nall- 
gonda, Warangal and Karimnagar that a people’s power 
was created for the first time in the history of India as 
a result of the revolutionary organised movement of 
the masses. In Telengana, it was the Communists who 
Stood at the head of the peasant and the national move- 
ment, Thus, the alliance of the working class with the . 
peasantry has been established here with the leading 
role of the working class. ae | 
' The joining of Hyderabad 'to the Indian Union could 
not substantially alter the set-up of class forces which 
existed in the south of India after its partition. In 
Spite of the efforts of the Indian authorities, they did 
not succeed in liquidating the uprising in Telengana 
even till the middle of 1949. In order to disrupt the 
ranks of the people in revolt, they went in for a partial 
liquidation of landlordism; nevertheless, even after this. 
the uprising was not crushed. But the peasant move- 
ment has not embraced only the south of India. The 
‘Struggle for the reduction of rents and for the liquida- 
tion of indebtedness to the usurers also assumed wide 
dimensions in Bengal, Bihar, Punjab and in the north- 
rn. part of the Bombay province (Gujerat). The pea- 
sant. movement is developing in different forms in all 
. thé provinces of the Indian Union and in Pakistan. | 
_ “. The demands of the peasant movement and its le- 
vel’ are not uniform in the different regions of ‘India. 
Thus, in West Bengal, the main demand is the reduc- . 
tion in rents and taxes to one-third of the income of the. 
peasants: (that is why the movement bears the name df 
“Tebhaga”); the movemerit in the United! Provinces. 
and in Bihar bears approximately the same character; 
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In Gujerat and in Assam, the sharecroppers from the 
backward and most exploited tribes (Bhils, etc.) are 
playing a big role in the movement. In East Pakistan, 
the peasant movement bears an organised and very 
sharp character. There the peasants are fighting for the 
complete liquidation of landlordism, by capturing land 
of the Hindu landlords who have run away. from 
Pakistan. | 
The working class is as yet in 1948-49 far from ful-. 
filling the task of emancipating the peasant masses. 
from the influence of the treacherous national bour- 
geoisie and the landlords in all the regions of India. 
This task has been fulfilled to a greater extent in the 
south of India and in East Pakistan and to a lesser ex-' 
tent in the northern provinces of the Indian Union, 
where the Congressites and the Socialists still retained 
quite strong positions in the leadership of the peasant 
. organisations. A great weakness of the peasant move- 
_ ment in these years was the inadequate organisation of 
the agricultural workers and semi-proletarian elements 
in the countryside. In spite of the disruptive policy of 
Congressites and of the Socialists, the peasant move-. 
ment in India is growing and the present stage of the 
national liberation struggle can be correctly character- 
ised as agrarian. © a pee : 
After the partition of India, the working class 
movement assumed a very broad sweep. In 1947, more 
than ten million working days (according to official 
figures) were lost as a result of strikes. Not only the 
workers, but even employees of banks, State institu- 
tions, post and telegraph, etc., took an active part in 
the working class movement, The railway workers who 
have been on strike more than once after the partition 
of. India have displayed special activity. The strike 
movement was led by the All-India Trade Union Con- 
gress which had a membership of above 800,000 in 1949: 
In spite of government repression and the banning of 
strikes on the railway and.in a number of branches of 
industry, the. strike movement has not ceased. The 
plantation workers of Assam, who have:.been mainly. 
recruited from. the backward: tribes of Central. India’s. 
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highlands, have also been drawn into the strike move- 
‘ment. 
| Mass trade unions of the agricultural workers have 
been created for the first time in India and have seen 
special development in the south of India. Workers of 
not only the big industrial centres but also of the less 
important ones have displayed great activity. In 1947- 
48 the textile workers of Coimbatore who were on strike 
for many months displayed particular staunchness and 
heroism- The workers of the industry for the extraction 
and manufacture of coir in Travancore were transform- 
ed, thanks to their organisation, into the advanced 
detachment of the struggle not only for an improve- 
ment in the conditions of the working class, but also 
. for the democratisation of the structure of this princely 
state. The heroic struggle of the workers of Punnapra 
and Vayalar aroused the whole of India. The Indian 
Communists have achieved great successes in organ- 
ising the workers also in other princely states. 
In 1947 and 1948, many strikes took place in the 
princely states of Indore, Bhopal, etc. The working 
‘class movement was led by the Communist Party of 
India whose influence is growing ceaselessly not only 
among workers but also amongst employees, peasants 
and students. The Communist Party of India, which in 
1942 comprised of a total of 2,000 members increased its 
membership to 16,000 in 1943 and towards the beginning 
of 1948 to 90,000. The working class and its vanguard 
the Communist Party have become the leading force in 
the national liberation movement. The, Communist 
Party heads the struggle of the working class and the 
peasantry in the national movemént and the Struggle 
of the democratic strata of the intelligentsia. In Pakis- 
tan, there has been formed a separate trade union 
centre. The dockers of Karachi and the railway workers 
of Pakistan, in particular of East Bengal, have parti- 
cipated actively in the strike movement. In 1948, the 
Communist organisations in Pakistan, one of which 
even existed in such a backward province as the North- 
West Frontier have been united into the Communist 
Party of Pakistan. oe . 7 
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\ The democratic movement is engulfing even the . 
princely state of Nepal which has joined neither India 
nor Pakistan. This princely state, which was till a short 
time ago a feudal reserve and a base for the recruit- 
ment of Gurkha soldiers was an obedient weapon of 
the imperialists in order to crush the people’s liberation 
movement which has been stripped from its century- 
old slumber. A mass organisation called the “Congress 
of the State of Nepal” has been created in this State. It 
has put forward the demand for “the overthrow of the 
autocratic Government of the Maharana and the exptd- 
sion out of the princely state of those Americans who 
were penetrating there”. In a few industrial centres of © 
the State trade, unions have been formed and strikes 
have taker place for the first time in the history of this 
State. Communist organisations were created in this 
State. The development of Nepal has assumed such di- 
mensions that the Maharana was forced to utilise a part 
of the Gurkha battalions from the Indian Union in order 
to suppress the movement. 

The democratic: movement in India is embracing 
altogether new regions which had not taken part in the 
movement earlier and new elements that had earlier 
been politically passive. It is necessary to note that the 
umtouchables of whom a considerable section followed 
Gandhi or even Dr. Ambedkar (the British protege who 
claims to the title of leader of the untouchables) are 
being drawn in more and more into the working class 
and peasant movement and the influence of the Com- 
munist Party is increasing among them. Nevertheless, 
‘the dispersed character of the working class movement 
and unsystematic planless methods of work have not 
completely been ‘liquidated. Till now there existed 
small groups who had influence in industrial localities 
and among workers of different enterprises, who pur- 
sued a disruptive policy and were oftén directly linked 
with the agents of the reactionary bourgeoisie — the 
Trotskyists. i : 

The reactionary leaders of the National Congress 
‘were able to bring about a split in the trade union 
movement. Though the All-India Trade Union Congress 
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is the only fighting and trade union class organisation 
of the workers and enjoys authority among them, still 
a section. of the backward strata of the workers was 
drawn in by the leaders of the Congress in the so- 
called National Congress of Trade Unions, working un- 
der the control of the Vice-Premier and Minister for 
Internal Affairs in India, Patel. This organisation ser- 
ves as a weapon in the hands of the reactionary bour- 
geoisie and many honest deluded workers have joined it 
because the policy of the leadership of the Congress is 
still far from exposed in the eyes of the more backward 
strata of the working class. 

In 1948, the Socialists formed their trade union or- 
ganisation—the Hind Mazdur Sabha and in 1949 the 
liberal trade union leaders, Mrinal Kanti Bose and his 
group created the United Congress of Trade Unions. 
All these trade union organisations are aimed at split- 
ting the working class and strengthening the influence 
of the bourgeoisie in the ranks of the Indian proletariat. 
This disruptive activity of the Indian bourgeoisie ‘is 
directed by the leaders of the American Federation of 
Labour and the British General Council of Trade 
Unions. | 

The unity of the peasant movement has been won 
. to an even lesser degree. In India there are two pea- 
" sant unions (kisan sabhas). The Communists direct one 
of these and in the other it is the various petty-bour- 
geois elements which have often come out against the 
Communists and are linked with the National Con- 
gress that enjoy influence. : 

The influence of these elements. is still stronger 
among the democratic strata of the intelligentsia. The 
Socialist Party has been transformed into a_ direct 
agent of the reactionary bourgeoisie. Its leaders are 
conducting a furious baiting of the Communists and 
specialise in anti-Soviet speeches. Another organisation 
influential among the intelligentsia is the Forward Bloc, 
which represents an extremely amorphous group and 
very heterogenous groups have entered it. In certain 
Provinces (Bombay, Central Provinces) the Forward 
Bloc organisation has sometimes come forward jointly - 
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with the Communists; in other provinces and in parti- 
cular in Bengal, where the adherents of Subhas Chan- 
dra Bose predominate in this organisation, the Forward 
Bloc like the Socialist Party comes out as the advanced 
detachment of the bourgeoisie in the struggle against 
the working class movement. 


There is as yet no unity in the student movement 
too. Along with the All-India Students’ Federation 
which is led by elements close to the Communists, a stu- 
dent organisation led by the Congressites is also opera- 
ting. On an All-India scale there exists no youth organ- 
isation, unifying all strata of democratic youth (work- 
ing class, peasant, student, etc.). A revolutionary youth 
organisation of this type exists only in Andhra Desha, 
where it is called the Andhra Yuvak Sabha. This organ- 
isation takes active part in the working class, peasant 
and national movement of the Andhra people. 


In spite of difficulties and fierce persecutions, the 
influence of the Communist Party is growing rapidly 
and its organisation is being strengthened. The terror 
and persecution in respect of the active workers of 
the working class, peasant and student movement tes-: 
tify to the weakness of the Government of the Indian . 
Union. 

Towards theend of February, 1949, the Minister for 
Internal Affairs, the reactionary Patel, addressing a 
joint conference of the Chambers of Commerce of Mad- 
ras declared: “The workers are not under the influence 
cf those persons who would he able to guide them cor- 
rectly.” He admitted through this the failure of the 
- attempts of the National Congress to split the Indian 
working class, Patel repeated the very same thing in 
May 1949 speaking at the session of the National Trade 
Union Congress. This proves that the policy of splitting 
the working class had yielded no success. The Indian 
bourgeoisie also did not succeed in its attempts to crush 
the peasant movement. In those areas of Telengana in 
revolt that have been occupied by the Indian troops, 
they have not succeeded in returning the land to the. 
landlords. Moreover, the punitive expeditions have 
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not liquidated the uprising but only altered its locali- 
sation. 

The recent events in India show that after its par- 
tition, the struggle of the Indian people has entered a 
new phase. The distinctive features of this phase or 
stage are the following: x , 

In India, as well as in Pakistan, there has been 
formed finally a reactionary bloc of the’big bourgeoisie, 
landlords and princes, which has concluded an alliance - 
with British and American imperialism. This bloc is in- 
terested in the retention of existing relationships both 
within India and Pakistan as well as the relations of 
these countries with Britain and USA. 

At present the struggle against imperialism and for 
the liberation of India and Pakistan is impossible with- 
out a struggle not only against the Indian feudal princes 
and landlords but also against the Indian big bour- 
geoisie. Without the abolition of the princely states and 
landlordism and without the nationalisation of large 
industry, not only that belonging to foreign capital but 
also to the ‘national’ bourgeoisie, i.e., without the strug-' 
gle for People’s Democracy, the complete liberation of 
India is impossible. 

It is the Indian working class headed by the Com- 
munist Parties of India and Pakistan which constitutes 
the leading force in the struggle for the complete libe- 
ration of India from the rule of foreign imperialism and 
for a liquidation of all the remnants of feudalism and 
the economic positions of the big bourgeoisie, The 
active struggle of the peasantry, passing over to an 
ae in places and headed by the working class, 

ainst all survivals of feudalism and against the bour- 
geois-landlord Governments of the Indian Union and 
Pakistan which are attempting to preserve them — is 
the most characteristic feature of the new stage and as 
as a result of this it can be termed as an agrarian stage 
with complete justification. ; 

The national question has not been solved in India 
and in Pakistan, even in the form of creating national 
autonomous provinces. It is, therefore, that the middle 
and petty-bourgeoisie of those nationalities - of India_ 
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which are suffering most from the feudal survivals and 
the domination of monopoly capital which exists in the 
main in Gujerati and Marwari hands, can be a waver- - 
ing ally of the democratic camp. The progressive role 
of these national bourgeois strata is extremely rela- 
tive and shortlived and on no account must it be over- 
estimated. 

The new stage in the people’s liberation struggle 
in India is an expression of the sharpening of the crisis 
of the colonial system of imperialism after the Second 
World War. The distinctive features of this new stage in 
_ India are to a considerable extent analogous to the dis- 
tinctive features of the new stage and development of 
the liberation movement in other colonial and semi- 
colonial countries. In China, Burma, Indonesia, Indo- 
China and Philippines, as well as in India, not only the 
feudalists but even the big bourgeoisie has at this new 
stage gone over even more openly to the camp of im- 
perialism. 

_ In the struggle against the forces of reaction there 
is emerging at present a People’s Democratic Front. The 
task of struggle for complete liberation of these coun- 
tries from colonial dependence is closely linked with 
the struggle for People’s Democracy in these countries, 
for the victory of People’s Democracy in India.” In 
March 1948, at its Second Congress, the Communist 
Party elaborated such a programme of struggle for 
People’s Democracy in India: 


1. A. complete break with the British empire and 
the severance of ties with the aggressive Anglo-Amer- 
ican bloc and the establishment of close ties with the 
democratic countries in the world, in the first place with 
the USSR, which is fighting against the instigators of a 
new war. 

2. Democratisation of the political structure of 
India. Recognition of the right of all nations to self. 
determination and the conversion of India into a velun- 
tary alliance of national, People’s Democratic Republics. 
The liquidation of the princely states and protection of 
the rights of minorities and backward tribes. 
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3. Establishment of friendly relations between the 
Indian Union and Pakistan. 

4. The abolition of landlordism without any com- 
pensation and land to the peasants and agricultural 
workers. 

5. Nationalisation of the main branches of indus- 
try; establishment of eight-hour working day and a 
minimum wage for all workers and employees. 

The programme is supported by the broadest strata 
of the population and the Communist Party has all ob- 
jective conditions for rallying all the democratic strata 
of the population of India for a struggle for its realisa- 
tion for the struggle against British and American im- 
perialism and their Indian allies—the big bourgeoisie, 
the landlords and the feudal princes. The world-historic 
victory of the Chinese people, and the formation of the 
People’s Republic of China, the. uprising in Burma and 
Malaya, the struggle of the peoples of Viet Nam and 
Indonesia, the strengthening of the democratic anti-im- 
perialist camp headed by the Soviet Unicn are causing 
alarm among the native and foreign exploiters of the 
Indian popular masses and are strengthening the deter- 
mination of the fighters for People’s Democracy in India, 
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THE LESSGNS OF YHE CHINESE REVOLUTION 


The following booklets deal with different aspects of 
the Chinese Revolution in its various phases. 


CHINA’S NEW DEMOCRACY 


by Mao Tse-tung 


Price: Annas Six 

The historic victory of the Chinese revolution has brought to the 
fore all the important questions such as the nature of the revo- 
lution, the strategy and tactics to be followed by the woriing 
class and its Party in the colonial and semi-colonial countries. 
With a correct application of Marxism-Leninism to the semi- 
colonial conditions of China, Comrade Mao Tse-tung, the brilliant 
leader of the Chinese people analyses all these questions in their 
international perspective. This is an indispensable guide to us in 
our struggle for national liberation. 


PROBLEMS OF ART AND LITERATURE 


by Mao Tse-tung 


Price: Annas Six (approx.) 
In this book are compiled the two speeches of Mao Tse-tung 
delivered at the conference on the Problems of Art and Literature 
aS related to the struggle for liberation in China held in 1942 in 
Yenan, the then eapital of China. 
WORKING CLASS IN STRUGGLE FOR 
NATIONAL LIBERATION 


(Reports and resolutions at the Peking Conference of 
Trade Unions of Asian and Australasian Countries) ||! 

Price: Rs. 1-4 i]. 
The living experience of the working class of all the Asiatic 
countries and especially of China in their struggle for the build- 
ing of a strong and unified trade union movement which is the | 
pre-condition for the victory otf the revolution is placed before 
us as a guide to action. 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATION 


CHINESE REVOLUTION AND THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY OF CHINA 


by Mao Tse-tung 


PEOPLE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, LTD., 
190-B, Khetwadi Main Road, Bombay 4. 
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COLONIAL PEOPLES’ STRUGGLE 
FOR LIBERATION 


Reports to the Institute of Economics and 
Fazific Institute of the Academy of Sciences, USSR 
Devoted to the Problems of the National and 
Colonial Movement after the Second World War 


The great Chinese people have already won a great 
victory of historic significance —- the banner of Peo- 
ple’s Democracy flies victoriously over China. 


South-East Asia has been transformed into an arena 
of dogged revolutionary struggles of the rising people 
against the imperialist slave owners and their native 
servitors. 


The peoples of the colonies and semi-colonies do not 
wish to live as of old, they have recognised the pos- 
sibility of breaking their chains, they have gained con- 
fidence in their strength and faith in the future. 


: 
: 
The reports and discussions by Soviet specialists on the a 
national liberation struggle in the colonies and semi- 4 
colonies. contained in this pamphlet are an invaluable 
contribution to the Asian people’s struggle for 8 
liberation. 


The pamphlet contains: 


Problems of the National & Colonial Struggle after 
World War II by E. M. Zhukov; On the Leading Role 
_of the Working Class in the National Liberation Move- 
ment of the Colonial Peoples by V. M. Maslennikov; 
New Stage in the National Liberation Struggle of the 
People of India by V. V. Balabushevich; People’s Libe- 
ration Struggle in the Colonial and Semi-Colonial 
Countries after World War II. 7 


Pages: 100 Price: Re. 1-4 


* 


PEOPLE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, Ltd., 
190-B, Khetwadi Main Road, Bombay 4 
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